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being more than an erudite compiler serving literary dilettanti.
Much more than he Eusebius was incapable of going against the
stream or recovering the lost spirit. It is not even as if his stimulus
was a purely scientific curiosity. He labours to propagate a faith
and his work is designed to further a particular cause. What he
looks for is the material of an advocate. He concerns himself only
with what suits him, and to suppress an irrelevant record seems to
him part of his task. It is no less true that in his anxiety not to
accept evidence or texts until they have been subjected to strong
criticism he draws his inspiration from the old historia\ and to form
a proper idea of the very great merits of his work, as of that of
Porphyry, whose rival he wished to be, it is enough to make a
comparison and consider, for example, how much genuine under-
standing and breadth of view is to be found in the organizers of
great modern encyclopaedias.
In the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius there is one other
feature to observe* This first picture of the Church's past, which
was to give it a very real consciousness of itself and complete self-
confidence, was not simply a work conceived and carried out in
Greek, but was written from the point of view of the East* The
Christian communities of the Western half of the Empire count
for little; in the eyes of the historian the great unity of the mare
nostrum is fading, or rather, as the vital centre of the organism
grows weak, disintegration begins, and cracks appear foretelling
a more complete schism. When, for example, Eusebius discusses
heresies, the whole spectacle of the European part of the Medi-
terranean seems hidden from him. His knowledge of Tertullian's
Afokgeticum comes from a Greek translation, and he thinks
Tertullian was a Roman1; he discovers at Caesarea the writings of
Hippolytus of Rome, but carelessly enough locates somewhere or
other what he calls his' bishopric2 '; he has no more regard for the
writings of Cyprian3. Even concerning the church of Rome the
conscientious archivist does not think it his duty to make himself
well-informed; at least, for several pontificates his chronology
seems to mix up years and months. But there is no reason for
surprise. How could a scholar faithful to the spirit of the school at
Alexandria give up his time to Latin ? Besides, at the time when
Eusebius concluded his Ecclesiastical History^ men's minds were
turned to the 'New Rome' of an Empire that had changed its
centre, and in Greek ecclesiastical histories the Latins were soon
to be referred to with a hint of contempt as Italians.
1 Hist. EccL ii, 2, 45 Rufinus makes the correction.        2 Ib. vi, 20, 2.
3 It. vi, 43, 3; Rufinus touches up (p. 615 Mommsen).